

Chicago “Skymaster” No. 1, first of four-engined C-54 transports to be produced by Douglas at its 
mammoth new Illinois plant. Maj. Gen. Harold George, commanding general of the Air Transport 
| Command, addresses 50,000 persons at the plant dedication ceremonies. 

NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Draft Deferment for West Coast Workers: 
Aircraft employees’ induction is ordered re- 
stricted until Oct. 1 in unprecedented action. 

* 

July Plane Production Exceeds June: Out- 
put is still behind schedule and Nelson calls 
for goal of 10,000 monthly by December. 

* 

Luftwaffe ‘Reserve’ is Mythical: Smashing 

of German aircraft plants is cutting Messer- 
schmitt and Focke Wulf production severely. 

* 

Army Cancels C-76 Contracts: Higgins and 
Curtiss-Wright at Louisville will build C-46 
Commando transports. 


Public Aid for Air Transport Forecast: CAB 
Chairman Pogue says public funds will enable 
maximum airline expansion. 

★ 

Maritime Agency Makes Ship-Air Survey: 
Post-war planning committee studies coordi- 
nation of transportation. 

★ 

Army Plane Deliveries Hit New High: 
AAF reports addition of 73,132 aircraft in 18 
months; now receiving 4,500 monthly. 

★ 

New Facilities at Washington Airport: 
United and TWA expect service to start Aug. 
16; new building proposed for lines. 
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T HE War Department’s cancellation of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of C-76 Curtiss 
Caravan wooden transport planes came as no 
surprise in production circles in Washington or in 
the industry. These planes were to be built by 
the Higgins Company at New Orleans and the 
Curtiss- Wright plant at Louisville, both of which 
were tooled up for C-76 production. These plants 
will turn to construction of the C-46, Curtiss 
Commando, a highly successful transport. 


More re-tooling will be necessary at a loss of 
time and money. The War Department an- 
nouncement said that at the time the C-76 
project was started there was a scarcity of 
strategic materials which prompted the require- 
ment that the plane be built as far as possible of 
non-strategic items and that aluminum produc- 
tion has subsequently been greatly increased 
and should be sufficient to meet requirements for 
the all-metal type of plane. As a matter of 
fact, only a few C-76’s were built, and they 
developed bugs which were obstinate and re- 
fused to come out at a time when the armed 
services were making ever-increasing demands 
for air transports. The War Department also 
said that there has developed an actual shortage 
of the kinds of wood best adapted. 


Experience during the experimental period, 
and flights with the experimental model, the War 
Department said, have established that the plane 
would be more expensive and less efficient than 
those now being manufactured from metal. The 
metal cargo types, such as the Douglas C-47 and 
the C-54, and the Curtiss C-46, are of course in 
volume production. 


An angle of the contract cancellations not 
mentioned is the difficulty that the Higgins or- 
ganization particularly, and Curtiss-Wright at 
Louisville to a lesser degree, will have in getting 
workers when their facilities have been set up 
for new production after they were tooled for 
the C-76. The War Manpower Commission was 
notified of the contract cancellations so that 
there may be immediate reemployment in other 
essential industries of any displaced workers, 
but the two plants involved will need the work- 
ers once they are ready for the production of 
other aircraft or parts. 


There is an increasing trend toward standardiza- 
tion of aircraft types, designed not only to speed 


production on the home front, but to help solve 
maintenance, repair, and parts problems in the 
field. This trend toward fewer models may have 
an important bearing on experimental warplanes 
which have not been tested. 


There is a feeling among some officials that we 
should fight the war with the planes we now 
have plus, of course, new planes which are in 
production, but eliminating revolutionary mod- 
els at this time. 

These officials argue that we are attaining air 
supremacy with models now in production, that 
time is of the essence with the Axis forces show- 
ing signs of weakness, and consequently pro- 
duction should be concentrated on planes which 
have proven their worth in combat. This does 
not mean, they hasten to explain, that new 
planes ready to take to the air will not be used 
— and there are new ones on the way. But it 
does mean more concentration on planes ready to 
go and less on others whose combat value is in 
doubt. Naturally, research and experimentation 
will not cease. It never does in the aircraft 
industry. Therein lies one of the soundest foun- 
dation stones of its success. 


The position of most Navy men regarding a 
separate air force has never been much in doubt. 
Secretary of the Navy Knox has now made it 
official and emphatic. Asked for comment regard- 
ing an open letter on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Post addressed to President Roosevelt and 
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A Heavy Duty Lever Switch 
you can literally Kick Around 

with the kick of a heavy boot, Mossman No. 4101 Lever Switches are 
showing they are built to stand terrific punishment. 

Once locked in place, all the jar and vibration in the world won't change 
its position. Constant adjustment is made certain by the heavily constructed 
chassis ... a heavy brass frame, rigidly braced. On this is supported a 
chromium plated latch plate and spring actuated piston, in which a roller 
is mounted clevis fashion. 

Nickel plated bronze springs hove spun-in heavy duty contacts. Their flexible 
arrangement, with either locking or non-locking action, has mode this 
Mossman No. 4101 Lever Switch extremely valuable in such applications 
as Radio Transmitters, Signal Systems, Lighting Systems, Aircraft Electrical 
Controls, and Airport Lighting and Signalling. 

Contact assemblies of 12 springs per pile-up, 24 springs per position, or 
48 springs total, have been successfully built into the switch. Special 
pile-up arrangements are made for higher voltages and creepage ratings. 
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Features of the Mossman No. 4101 Lever Switch are: 
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Washington Observer 

O 


titled "Give Air Power Its Wings,” Knox dis- 
missed it as a proposal "reviewing the old ques- 
tion of a separate air force to which I am op- 
posed.” He did not amplify his statement. A 
separate air force in one form or another is still a 
lively private conversation topic in the nation s 


A few days later Secretary Knox in a speech 
in New York gave air power none the best of 
it in an address to about 500 invited guests, 
most of them prominent in aviation. Mayor La 
Guardia, an air enthusiast of long-standing, 
made it clear when he delivered his remarks that 
he did not entirely concur with Knox’s views. 
Quipped the Mayor: “The flyers here will agree 
that the Secretary of the Navy is still Secretary 
of the Navy.” 


The much-maligned but combat-proven Curtiss 
P-40 Warhawk, which must be impervious to 
criticism by now, has interestingly and perhaps 
significantly been appearing in official announce- 
ments from the War Department, especially since 
this work-horse fighter was set upon — again — by 
the Truman Committee. 


It was only a day or so after the Truman re- 
port was made public that General Arnold took 
occasion to laud the qualities of the P-40. Act- 
ing Secretary of War Patterson at a recent news 
conference came to the defense of the plane. 
With a wry smile he noted what “a poor plane” 
can do and read dispatches from the China front. 
One told of the destruction of 14 Nip fighters and 
31 probables by P-40’s after a recent raid on 
Hankow. We lost one plane. Patterson also 
quoted a dispatch from General Stilwell, in 
which that doughty fighting man asked for more 
P-40's and promised to shoot down twelve Japs 
for every one received. 

The P-40 was mentioned, too, in recent offi- 
cial releases attendant upon the 36th anniversary 
of the Air Forces. Not many individual airplanes 
were mentioned in these notices. Looks like the 
Army still likes the Hawks, even if Truman 
doesn't. 


The growing manpower crisis which has been 
on the way for some time and which is now 
assuming almost alarming proportions, has led 
to some preliminary moves for a closer check on 
Selective Service as it affects the war workers. 
With the production schedule line going up and 
the manpower line gradually going down, there 
is an ever-widening gap which must be filled 
before we run into serious trouble. There have 
been some strong recommendations that the 
drafting of all aircraft workers cease. 


Preliminary plans for the formation of a Mid- 
west Aircraft War Production Council, centering 
around Wichita, the group to affiliate with the 
National Aircraft War Production Council, are 
reported static. Now it begins to appear that 
unless the aircraft manufacturers in that area de- 
velop specific problems on which they need mu- 
tual aid the project will not go through. There 
are some people in the industry, however, who 
still would like to see such a council formed. 
This would have nothing to do with the proposed 
Personal Plane Manufacturers Association. 


Under consideration is a new report to be 
made to aircraft manufacturers which will give 
the efficiency ratings of the various plants. De- 
tails have not yet been worked out and the 
exact formula to be adopted if the reports are 
sent out is still in the making. One plan is to 
list all plants on a 1-2-3, etc. rating. Another is 
simply to advise the individual plants where 
they stand in the list. These reports would not 
be made public. In this connection, it is under- 
stood that Boeing and Consolidated are right at 
the top of the list. 


Many a big-wig airman — even as their little 
known aviation brothers — bubbles with enthusi- 
asm whenever the helicopter subject comes up, 
as it does constantly. John Victory, secretary of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, is one and he is planning a direct lift cruise 
when the happier days of peace will permit. An- 
other enthusiast is Grover Loening, who almost 
daily thinks of something new for these ships. 


After many months the friction between the 
There is a growing feeling in some official airlines and the Air Transport Command over 

circles in Washington — not a generally held view, what and how much news can be released on 

however — that there may be some unjustified ATC contract flights and operations appears to 

hoarding of men and materials by the military. be coming to a head. ATC has severely restricted 

This crops up from time to time and at the mo- the air transport industry on what may be pub- 

ment does not seem to be borne out in view of lished. It even goes so far as blue penciling the 

the calls for increased production and the well- names of airlines which perform special services, 

publicized imminence of the drafting of fathers. A special conference of the lines’ officials with 

The feeling does persist, nevertheless, in some Gen. George, ATC commanding general, may 

quarters. result in liberalizing the policy. 
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Three McGraw-Hill Publications now serve 
the $20,000,000,000 Aviation Industry 


to meet the expanding needs 
of the war . . . and the peace 



O N the sound base of information we have 
developed and built one of the greatest 
industries the world has ever seen. Today we 
use it for war. Tomorrow we hope to use its 
limitless potentialities in peace. 

The importance of planning now toward the 
full development of our aviation future is rec- 
ognized by all thinking men of the industry. 

Now a complete Information Service 
to meet Aviation's expanding needs 
of War and Post-War 

AVIATION— America's oldest aeronautical magazine, has 
served as the authoritative channel of communication for 
the industry through the years of growth that culminated 
in the recent great expansion. AVIATION will continue 
to serve its 40,000 paid subscribers in all branches of the 
industry — the designers, engineers and builders of. and 
the men who operate, merchandise and maintain our 
air supremacy. 

AVIATION NEWS— to fill the need for a high-speed, 
authoritative, compact news package for those key execu- 
tives who must keep pace with swift-moving aviation 
events and their significance. 


AIR TRANSPORT— to serve the highly specialized needs 
of the air carrier. To promote the sound development of 
war and post-war air transport by aiding and guiding all 
concerned with the progress of this fastest-growing medium 
of passenger, cargo, mail and express transportation. 


The audience of these three McGraw-Hill 
publications (manufacturers, operators, mili- 
tary, legislators, policy-makers and financial 
men) represents the most potent buying in- 
fluence in the country today . . . and the group 
that will mold the future of U. S. aviation. 

Through the intensive and specialized cov- 
erage of these aviation publications your ad- 
vertising messages will more effectively influ- 
ence the executives of each branch of the avia- 
tion industry. 

YOUR COPY of a 12-page booklet that tells the 
whole story of these 3 magazines is waiting. A request 
on your letterhead will bring it promptly. Address 
Aviation Publishing Div.. McGraw-Hill Company. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES. NEW YORK— R. F. Boger, 330 West 42nd St. • BOSTON— R. F. Boger, 1427 Stotler Bldg. • PHILADELPHIA — G. A. Ahrens, 
16 S. Brood Street • CLEVELAND— A. H. Borlsch, 1510 Honno Bldg. • DETROIT— C. W. Evoul, 2-144 General Motors Bldg. • CHICAGO— A. B. 
Martin, 520 N. Michigan Ave. • ATLANTA— Ralph Maultsby, 1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. • LOS ANGELES— Roy N. Phelan, 601 W. Fifth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO— John Otlerson, 68 Post Street 
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Draft Deferment Action Eases 
Industry’s Acute Labor Shortage 

Selective Service limits induction of aircraft workers on Pacific 
Coast until On. 1. Step long urged by aviation executives. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


The unprecedented action of Na- 
tional Selective Service headquar- 
ters in ordering a limited blanket 
draft deferment to West Coast air- 
craft workers, and insofar as pos- 
sible to employees of subcontractors 
serving the industry, eases but does 
not entirely solve the critical man- 
power problem. 

Aircraft executives for some time 
have been urging some type of de- 
ferment for their workers, contend- 
ing that they will be unable to meet 
increasing production demands un- 
less they can get and hold man- 
power. 

► Expires Oct. 1 — The deferment 
order, sent to all local draft boards 
having West Coast aircraft workers 
as registrants, is effective only until 
October 1. This drastic step has 
been in the works for some time, 
but the opposition of Selective Serv- 
ice official to granting blanket de- 
ferments to any group held up the 
order. It was issued finally, but re- 
luctantly, at the request of the War 
Department and the urgent pleas of 
industry executives whose man- 
power situation is acute. 

The original order sent to the 
West Coast mentioned only the 
workers in bomber plants, which 
caused considerable speculation as 
to what was behind it. This order 
was quickly amended, however, to 
make the deferment applicable to 
men working on all types of aircraft. 
The mix-up was said to have been 
due to a misunderstanding of the in- 
tended scope of the action. 

► Draft Officials Hesitant— Pressed 
for some deferment for aii'craft 
workers, Selective Service officials 
argued that if a blanket deferment 
were granted to aircraft workers 
they would be faced immediately 
with demands from railroad and 
other vital war workers for similar 


deferment. At the same time, it was 
understood that Selective Service 
was not entirely convinced that de- 
ferment was necessary at this time, 
pointing to the relatively small 
number of job separations due to 
men entering the services. The in- 
dustry, naturally, did not concur in 

Selective Service officials con- 
tended, in addition, that a group de- 
ferment was contrary to the basic 
principles of the draft law under 
which all men are treated equally. 
Deferments for separate groups, they 
said, was a matter for Congress. 

► Changing Conditions Cited— Indus- 
try executives arguing for defer- 
ment held that Selective Service 
was overlooking a compelling point. 
They held that while equality of se- 
lection was essential at the start of 
Selective Service, as the war goes on 
it reaches a point where the situa- 
tion changes — a situation in which 
aircraft production, a case in point, 
reaches a stage of importance which 


perhaps it did not have when the Se- 
lective Service Act became effective. 

It should be noted that the Se- 
lective Service moratorium order set 
Oct. 1 as the expiration date. Con- 
gress returns on Sept. 14, which 
would give them about two weeks 
to act on the question — perhaps 
make the deferment into law as was 
done in the case of farmers. 

► Costello Key Figure — Congress un- 
doubtedly will be guided by the 
findings of their subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Costello, of Cali- 
fornia, which has been holding hear- 
ings in Los Angeles. Various air- 
craft executives emphasized their 
manpower difficulties. 

Donald Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft, urged blanket de- 
ferment for all key personnel in the 
airframe, parts, and material di- 
visions of the industry and greater 
utilization of younger boys. 

► 138,000 Turnover — J. H. Kindel- 
berger, president of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., told the commit- 
tee that Pacific Coast plants hired 
150,000 employees in the first six 
months of this year, but turnover 
was so large that the net gain was 
only 12,000. Kindelberger expressed 
the sentiment of most aircraft 
executives when he said “The Pacific 
Coast aircraft manufacturers just 
aren’t going to build as many air- 
planes as the Army and Navy re- 
quire unless we can get and hold 
manpower.'' 



fa 


LAST OF A TYPE: 

Unusual photo of a Vultee Vengeance with "air brakes” extended to slow 
up a dive. The U. S. Army and Navy are tapering off rapidly on produc- 
tion of dive bombers such as this. Engine is a Wright Double Cyclone. 
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'Personal Aircraft’ Manufacturers 
Organize as Aero Chamber Section 

Dwane Wallace elected chairman of new group which represents 
20 companies making light planes. 


Army Reports Delivery of 73,132 
Planes in 18 Months to July 1 

AAF receiving about 4,500 ships every 30 days, officials announce, 
with Allied production exceeding Axis. 


Organization of a “Personal Air- 
plane Manufacturers” section of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
was agreed upon at a meeting in 
Chicago July 31 of representatives 
of 20 light plane makers. 

Dwane Wallace, President of 
Cessna Aircraft and a prime mover 
in the organization, was named 
chairman of the group which sent 
a telegram to Chamber officials say- 
ing the Chamber's invitation to 
operate within its structure, rather 
than as a separate organization, had 
been accepted. 

Details of the set-up, including or- 
ganization and budget, remain to be 
worked out, but Col. Harrison 
Brand, Jr., general manager of the 
Chamber, said the trade association 
was prepared to work with the 


More CAP Duties 

Inland operations of the Civil Air 
Patrol probably will be extended 
within the next month or two. 

The Army is anxious to retain and 
enlarge the valuable services which 
these civilian flyers are performing 
and will assign them to undisclosed 
missions. Utilization of pilots, rather 
than the assignment of a larger 
number of civilian-owned small 
craft, appears to be at the bottom 
of the program. 

Plan New Facilities 
At Capital Airport 

Construction and other changes 
proposed at Washington for TWA 
and United service. 

With two additional airlines com- 
ing into Washington Aug. 16, 
plans for expansion of facilities at 
Gravelly Point National Airport al- 
ready are under way. 

A new building is proposed to 
house operations activities for 
United Air Lines and Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, each of which 
plans to fly two round trips daily. 
Final plans for the structure, which 
would be put up by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, hinge on the 
amount of money that will be avail- 
able for it. 

► One Story Structure— Preliminary 
8 


new association immediately. 

► Other Officers — Officers named in 
addition to Wallace were William 
T. Piper, Piper Aircraft, vice-chair- 
man, and Richard H. DePew, Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Company, 
secretary. 

The new section of the Chamber 
will be devoted to the development 
and expansion of individual flying, 
but it was emphasized that these 
activities will in no way interfere or 
interrupt the companies' war pro- 
duction. 

► New Publicity Freedom — The 
pending reorganization of the Cham- 
ber is expected to remove restric- 
tions now in force against publicity 
and public relations activities which 
the personal plane manufacturers 
consider necessary to their project. 


discussions contemplate a one-story 
building about 150 by 60 feet, of 
permanent construction, consisting 
of two wings with a shop between 
them to house CAA's crash equip- 
ment. The structure would be 
erected between the present Admin- 
istration building and hangars. 

At the outset, the two newcomers 
will have operational offices in the 
Administration building’s south con- 
course. United is expected to install 
its own radio and teletype equip- 
ment, while TWA may use Ameri- 
can Airlines’ facilities. Hangar 
space has been arranged for by both 
lines, it is reported. 

► Schedules Delayed — United and 
TWA were to begin their Washing- 
ton flight in mid-July, but delay in 
working out schedules held up the 
service. United extends its line to 
the capital from Toledo, while TWA 
comes in from Dayton. United will 
have no change at Toledo, both its 
flights going on to Chicago and at 
least one probably continuing with- 
out change to the west coast. TWA 
has yet to work out final details of 
its schedules, but feels certain it will 
make the Aug. 16 date. 

Announcements by two other 
lines, already serving Washington, 
presaged greater activity at the na- 
tional airport. 

► American Seeks Ottawa — American 
Airlines applied for a certificate for 
direct air service between Washing- 
ton and Ottawa, asking the Civil 


Aeronautics Board for immediate 
hearing, and Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines disclosed it plans to start 
immediately two additional round 
trips daily from Washington to De- 
troit through Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, and Cleveland, and an addi- 
tional flight to Norfolk, Va. 

2 Crashes Mar 
Air Safety Record 

Airliner and glider accidents occur 

within few days. 

The nation’s civil aviation picture 
was darkened in the last ten days 
by two air crashes that took 30 lives 
within a few days to end 750,000,000 
scheduled passenger-miles without a 
fatality. 

► First Fatal Glider Crash — Twenty 
died when an American Airlines 
transport plane hit a hillside on a 
routine flight in Kentucky the night 
of July 28, and ten more lives were 
lost when an Army glider, carrying 
prominent civilians, lost a wing and 
fell during an exhibition flight at St. 
Louis, Aug. 1. The latter was said 
unofficially to be the first fatal crash 
since the Army began glider opera- 
tions two years ago. The last pre- 
vious fatal crash on a scheduled air 
line occurred Dec. 15, when the 
wreck of a Western Air Lines plane 
at Fairfield, Utah, resulted in death 
to 17 persons. 

Official investigations of both acci- 
dents were launched immediately by 
CAB and other agencies. 

► Officials Victims — Aviation officials 
were riding on both the plane and 
the glider. Among those on the for- 
mer was S. K. Hoffman, 41, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., chief engineer for 
the Lycoming division of the Avia- 
tion Corp. there. Hoffman and First 
Lt. Glen W. Fellows of the Air 
Transport Command at Dallas were 
the only two survivors of the plane 
accident. 

W. K. Cooper, vice-president of 
Aviation Corporation in charge of 
sales, and Harold Caminez, project 
engineer on liquid cooled engines in 
the Lycoming division, were killed. 

Among those who lost their lives 
in the glider crash were Maj. Wil- 
liam Robertson, pioneer plane man- 
ufacturer, and official of Robertson 
Aircraft Corp., which built the 
glider, and Harold A. Kreuger, 26, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Robertson Aircraft Corp. Mayor 
William Dee Becker of St. Louis and 
other city officials also were killed. 

Cooper, 51, was born in Spring- 
field, Mass. He entered the aviation 


ager of Lycoming division of Avia- 
tion Corp. for three years, then be- 
came general sales manager of the 
corporation. Last May 15 he was 
named vice-president, with office in 
Washington. 

Caminez was 45. After a career 
in aviation engine design and de- 
velopment he became executive en- 
gineer of Air Associates, Inc., in 
1939. Since Nov. 3, 1941, he had 
been project engineer on liquid 
cooled engines at Lycoming. 

► Lindbergh Backer — Robertson 
helped finance the flight to France 
by Charles A. Lindbergh. He had 
helped organize transcontinental 
airlines, and assisted in surveying 
the China National Airways. He 
also made an aerial survey of air 
transport facilities in Turkey. 

Crew members killed in the Ken- 
tucky crash were Capt. Harry A. 
Stiller of Pittsburgh, pilot; first offi- 
cer R. M. McClure of Norfolk, and 
Stewardess Josephine Kane of 
Cleveland. Capt. B. A. Carpenter of 
Cincinnati was observing pilot. 

Pilot Stiller had been with Amer- 
ican since 1939 and Captain Carpen- 
ter since 1923. 

Capt. Milton C. Klugh, pilot of 
the glider, was attached to the 1 st 
Troop Carrier Command at Stout 
Field, Indianapolis. 

New Carrier 

The Navy announces launching of 
the combat carrier, Aquarius, the 
third of ten being built by the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 

WAF’s Expanded 

Army to give new missions to 

women pilots. 

Women pilots, heretofore assigned 
only to the Air Transport Command 
for ferrying airplanes from factories 
to air bases within the United States, 
will soon be given missions for other 
branches of the Army Air Forces. 

► Assignments Unannounced — The 
first women pilots to get the new as- 
signments — the nature of which are 
not yet disclosed — will be a class of 
200 graduated Aug. 7 at the 
Women’s Flying Training Detach- 
ment, Avenger Field, Sweetwater, 
Tex. Jacqueline Cochran, director of 
women pilots, said the success of 
about 130 WAF’s on ferrying as- 
signments prompted the AAF to en- 
large the field of their operations. 

Members of the WAF’s and other 
women pilots have no military 
status. They will wear a distinctive 
uniform now being designed. 


With total United States aircraft 
production now averaging better 
than 7,000 airplanes a month, the 
Army Air Forces discloses that in the 
18 months ended July 1 it received 
73,132 planes. 

► U.S. Output Exceeds Total of Axis 
— Out of total production, the AAF 
is now receiving about 4,500 planes 
monthly, a figure which exceeds in 
itself the estimates of total Axis 
aircraft production, which is set at 
about 4,000 planes a month. 

► Allies’ Production Beats Enemy — 
In addition to United States pro- 
duction, Russia and Britain are pro- 
ducing large numbers, their total 
alone being more than the Axis 
production which is estimated by 
some experts at: 2,200 for Germany, 
1,200 for Japan, and about 600 for 
Italy. Recent developments would 
revise all of these downward. 

► Keep Producing — In a comparison 
of our production with that of the 
Axis and our growing air superiority 
on all fronts, the value of the work 
being done by the men and women 
who make the nation’s warplanes 
and the necessity for keeping pro- 
duction up is emphasized with irre- 
futable evidence. 

► 1942 equals Prior 33 Years — Dur- 
ing the fiscal year just closed, the 
Army Air Forces accepted more air- 



► Delivering Ryans: The WAF's are 
now helping deliver Ryan Trainers 
from the factory at San Diego to 
various schools of the AAF. Shown 
above are two of these women pilots 
just before leaving the Ryan airport. 


planes than during the preceding 33 
years. And this comparison be- 
comes more impressive when speci- 
fications of such planes as the Boeing 
Flying Fortress, the Consolidated 
Liberator, or the Douglas Skymaster 
are considered. 

► Plane Ratios— During the hearings 
on the military appropriations bills 
of 1944, it was estimated that if 
95,000 planes were produced during 
the next year 36,000 would be bomb- 
ers, 38,000 fighters, 12,000 trans- 
ports, and 9,000 trainers. 

► 85% for Airplanes — In the present 
war, up to June 30, 1943, allotments 
to the Army Air Forces amounted to 
$40,000,000,000, all of which has 
been obligated. Of this total, an 
estimated 85 percent was for air- 
planes, engines, propellers, and spare 
parts. The $23,000,000,000 ear- 
marked for the Air Forces during 
the fiscal year 1944 compared with 
the total military costs of the last 
war which have been variously esti- 
mated at from 20 to 31 billions. 

In the whole of the last war, 
$503,000,000 was spent by the Army 
for airplanes, engines, and spare 
parts. In the period that followed 
appropriations dropped to between 
$12,000,000 and $17,000,000 yearly. 

'News’ Sales Manager 

George W. Pfeil, publisher of 
Aviation, Aviation News, and Air 
Transport, announces appointment 
of Andrew B. Martin as sales man- 
ager of McGraw-Hill’s aeronautical 
publications. Mr. Martin takes over 
his new post with a background of 
20 years’ experience in the field of 
aeronautical publishing. He was 
formerly western manager of Avia- 
tion and Bus Transportation. His 
headquarters will be in the New 
York offices of McGraw-Hill. 

Landis Appointed 

Col. Reed Landis, formerly region- 
al vice-president for American Air- 
lines at Chicago, has been appointed 
commanding officer of the 1st Troop 
Carrier Command of the AAF, with 
headquarters at Stout Field, In- 
dianapolis. He has been serving as 
chief of staff of the command. He 
succeeds Brig. Gen. Fred S. Borum. 
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FEDERAL DIGEST 

WPB Warns Allocations Near 
In More Aircraft Veneers 

Week's summary of OPA, NLRB, and other Washington agencies 
shows official actions which affect aircraft industry. 



GLIDER PILOT HOUSE 

Here is the view invasion troops get as they peer ahead down the nylon 
tow-rope toward their "tug” plane. The 15-place Waco CG-4A gliders 
carry a crew of pilot and co-pilot. Release mechanism is above and 
between the two pilots. 


WPB announces that since re- 
quirements for birch and hard maple 
aircraft veneer are greatly in excess 
of present production it may become 
necessary to allocate birch and hard 
maple logs. The allocation action, if 
taken, would probably be similar to 
that governing yellow poplar, and 
Wisconsin - Michigan grades are 
likely to become the basis for any 
order issued. 

► OPA Approves — Proposed specifi- 
cations for these logs in relation to 
area pricing and allocation were out- 
lined at a recent meeting of the 
WPB Hardwood Veneer Manufac- 
turing Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. The "Wisconsin-Michigan Birch 
and Hardwood Maple Log Specifica- 
tions,” submitted by the U. S. Forest 
Service and adopted by the Wiscon- 


sin - Michigan Hardwood Veneer 
Producers Association, has been fa- 
vorably received by the OPA and 
met with the approval of the com- 
mittee. 

► Critical Shortages Ahead — Though 
government figures show that there 
was a fairly steady increase in the 
production of birch and hard maple 
aircraft veneer during the first foul- 
months of 1943, as well as an in- 
crease in the production of yellow 
poplar aircraft veneer, acceleration 
in requirements for hardwood ve- 
neer is expected to make the current 
rate inadequate. It is also feared 
that a serious drop in production will 
result within the next 60 days be- 
cause of manpower problems. 

WPB has interpreted Limitation 
Order D-150, covering scheduling of 


softwood plywood, as requiring pro- 
ducers of softwood plywood to ac- 
cept all orders for the product which 
meet regularly established prices 
and terms. 

► New Aluminum Committee — WPB 
announces the formation of an 
Aluminum Foundry Industry Advisory 
Committee, composed of 13 members. 
H. G. Lamker, superintendent of 
Foundries, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., was named as a member. 

WPB reports that due to wartime 
demands production of high strength 
heat-treated aluminum castings have 
doubled during the past 18 months, 
while non-heat-treated sand casting 
has remained at the same production 


OPA has authorized sellers of 
aluminum scrap under contracts en- 
tered into before June 23, 1943, an 
additional 30 days in which to de- 
liver material under the contracts 
at the old higher maximum prices in 
effect before that date. The exten- 
sion was made because congested 
conditions at the smelters' plants 
have made it difficult for dealers to 
complete shipments in time alloted. 
► Exemptions — OPA also has ruled 


that servicing of airplanes for any 
war procurement agency, whether 
the planes are being prepared for 
shipment or are undergoing subse- 
quent servicing, is exempt from 
price control. Engines, parts, acces- 
sories, instruments, and other equip- 
ment are covered, as well as the 
planes generally. Lubricating, paint- 
ing, sorting, washing, repairing, 
converting, modifying, and other 
servicing are also included in the 
clarification of Amendment No. 31 
to Revised Supplementary Regula- 
tion No. 11 to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 


► National Labor Relations Board 
has certified IAM as the representa- 
tive for timekeepers, stenographers, 
typists, and clerks at Intercontinent 
Aircraft Corp., now the Miami Divi- 
sion of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., but dismissed a petition filed 
by IAM for a unit at Intercontinent 
composed of guards. 

The board also certified the fol- 
lowing representatives for Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.: Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL, for mainte- 
nance electricians and their helpers 
in the airplane factories; IAM for 
production and maintenance em- 
ployes at the Louisville division ; and 
International Brotherhood of Fire- 


men and Oilers for firemen and oil- 
ers in the boiler room and power 
plant of the Louisville division. 

Wright Field Gets 
New Wind Tunnel 

Makes 600 Mph. Winds, Tempera- 
tures to 67 degrees below Zero. 

A funnel-shaped, 10-ft. wind tun- 
nel, designed for testing models of 
high altitude bombers and fighters, 
is being built at Wright Field. 

Two 20,000-hp. motors will drive 
huge fans, and a tapering of the 
tunnel from its maximum cross- 
section to a minimum diameter of 
10 ft. at the throat will insure maxi- 
mum velocity. 

Temperatures and pressure condi- 
tions found at altitudes ranging 
from sea level to 50,000 ft. will be 
simulated. 

The tunnel will permit tests of a 
different type than those conducted 
in the giant 20-ft. tunnel at Wright 
Field, which was not designed to 
reproduce altitude pressures or tem- 
peratures. 

The Wright Field tunnels are in 
addition to those in operation at 
NACA laboratories at Langley Field, 
Moffett Field and Cleveland. 


TELLING THE WORLD 

(Aviation News each week in 
this column tells something about 
the unsung public relations of- 
ficers and advertising men who 
are telling the world about the 
men and women who are making 
the nation’s warplanes.) 

► Full page insertions by General 
Electric in three national magazines 
are giving some versions of what may 
be expected in the way of post-war 
aircraft. Illustrations show the heli- 
copter, flying wing, stratosphere plane, 
flying boat, and transport of the fu- 
ture, drawn by artists who worked in 
close collaboration with aviation ex- 
perts. N. W. Ayer & Son is handling 
the account. 

► Effective September 1, Reynolds 
Metals Company's advertising account 
will be handled by J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York City. 

► Half-page insertions developed 
around the theme “four things to look 
for when you buy your postwar plane” 
will appear in national magazines 
soon under the sponsorship of Walter 
Kidde & Company. Newell-Emmett 
Company will handle the account. 

► Maps and How to Understand Them, 
a 30-page book in easy-to-read for- 
mat, is having wide distribution as a 
result of offers in recent Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation advertise- 
ments. The book is now in its second 
edition. 

► Pan American Airways is planning 
a new series of doublespread adver- 
tisements called "Forum of the Fu- 
ture,” first of which will be a state- 
ment signed by Oswaldo Aranha, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs for Brazil. J. 
Walter Thompson is the agency. The 
statement was written especially for 
Pan American. 

► Douglas Aircraft is using a full-page 
layout titled “No. 1 on the Hit Par- 
ade” with words and music by Doug- 
las employees, showing a bomber un- 
loading, each bomb representing one 
of Douglas’ six plants. 

► Fortress in the Sky, a three-reel, 
Kodachrome film documenting the 
Boeing Flying Fortress, is scheduled 
for September release and will be 
available to all groups interested in 
aviation. Harold J. Mansfield, director 
of public relations for Boeing, said 
bookings for the picture will be han- 
dled by Princeton Film Center, of 
Princeton, N. J. 

► Public Relations department of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounces that H. A. Bruno & Associates 
will continue as the company’s public 
relations counsel. L. A. Nixon is ac- 
count executive. Special attention will 
be given in the advertising and pub- 
licity program to the aeronautical 
activities of the parent and subsidi- 
ary aircraft company. 



Final organization chart of ARCO, claimant agency for Army and Navy air forces, just released 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Luftwaffe ‘Reserve’ Is Mythical; 
Output of Famous Fighters Cut 

Allies winning air control over Germany after smashing Messer- 
schmitt and Focke-Wulf plants. 


W HILE THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of 

strategic bombing will always 
be the destruction of the enemy’s 
ability to wage war by striking far 
behind the fighting lines at his in- 
dustrial and communications system, 
shipbuilding and repair facilities, 
and airdromes, there comes a time 
when the all-out pursuance of this 
objective has a distinct effect on the 
gaining of aerial supremacy in the 
enemy skies. Control of the air is 
the prime essential for all tactical 
operations. That time has now ar- 
rived in the battle for Germany. 

► The Real Start — Daylight Raids — 
It was just about a year ago when 
the first units of the Eighth Air 
Force began their epoch-making 
daylight precision bombing attacks 
on a small scale. “This is the real 
start,” said Lt. Gen. “Tooey" Spaatz. 
Before many weeks had passed it 
became evident that the Luftwaffe 
was making desperate efforts to stop 
these raids at any cost. Squadron 
after squadron of crack pilots in the 
latest Focke-Wulf 190's and Messer- 
schmitt 109 G’s were thrown into 
the battle. The daylight runs, with 
their resulting heavy damage on 
vital targets, were at last beginning 
to smoke out the Luftwaffe fighters 
on a substantial scale. The Amer- 
ican heavy bombers in close forma- 
tion, using their powerful .50-caliber 
guns and uncanny computing gun- 
sight, knocked these fighters out of 
the air in ever-increasing numbers. 
► Luftwaffe on Defensive — As a re- 
sult of this and other factors it has 
been widely stated for some time 
that the Luftwaffe has gone on the 
defensive. There can be little doubt 
that this is largely true. One indi- 
cation is the almost complete lack of 
sizable bombing operations over 
England, the greatest air threat ever 
to be poised over another nation. 
On the critical and far-flung Russian 
front, except for a few big raids 
from April to June, there is no evi- 
dence of heavy concentration for 


offensive operations. The Nazis were 
unable to muster enough strength 
to gain air supremacy for the drive 
on Kursk, which bogged down after 
ten days and became a battle to hold 
Orel. 

► Nazis Shift from Bombers to Fight- 
ers — In addition to this, reports 
have been current since last spring 
that the German aircraft industry 
has been shifting over from the pro- 
duction of bombers to fighters. Ac- 



Mustang Muzzle: This close-up of 
an RAF North American Mustang, 
described by the British Information 
Services as the world's fastest Army 
cooperational ship, shows location of 
the gun camera aperture between 
two of the .5 machine guns housed 
in the fuselage of older models. 


cepting this as almost certainly true, 
just what does it mean? For one 
thing, the factories turning out 4- 
cngine bombers, such as Focke-Wulf 
at Bremen (FW-200 K, long range 
patrol bomber) and Heinkel at Ros- 
tock (the comparatively new HE- 
177), have not been put back into 
production. 

► Main Threat to RAF — Several 
other bomber factories, many of 
them located around Munich, Leip- 
zig, and Berlin, outside the area most 
heavily affected by the RAF-USAAF 
day and night raids, are tapering off 
day bomber production and stepping 
up night-fighter versions of the fast 
medium bombers JU-88 and Dor- 
mer 217. These are heavily armed, 
can operate for many hours in the 
air, and are equipped with radio- 
locator gadgets approaching in effi- 
ciency the highly developed Radar 
devices used by the Allies. New and 
improved models of the formidable 
twin-engine ME-210 fighter-bomber 
with more powerful engines are also 
being used as night fighters. Total 
production of all of these runs about 
500 out of some 1,800 per month of 
all combat types, and they consti- 
tute the main threat to the huge 
RAF night raids. 

► Gen. Eaker's Score for July — Gen- 
eral Eaker's 8th Air Force, however, 
has succeeded in pinning down large 
numbers of single-engine day fight- 
ers in northwest Germany, prob- 
ably twice as many as a few months 
ago. These consist of the rapid 
climbing, heavily armed FW-190's 
and ME-109 G’s. Informed estimates 
indicate at least 700 of these in first 
line strength, roughly one month’s 
production (June approximately 
750). As many more are being 
serviced or are on the way as re- 
placements, this by the way being 
the only “reserve” the Luftwaffe 
now has. During the last week of 
July, in the joint all-out effort with 
the RAF, the 8th Air Force de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged some 
250 of these and older fighters. 
Total for July was 925, including 
500 shot down, 150 probables, 275 
damaged. A new angle was the fact 
that in one raid escorting fighters 
(Thunderbolts) bagged 25 of the 
Nazi fighters, almost as many as the 
bombers shot down. 

► German Production Damaged — 
Two other factors complete the pic- 
ture. According to a carefuly worked 
out schedule, in addition to the ter- 
rific pounding given Hamburg in 
the late July air attacks, the Heinkel 
aircraft factory at Warnemunde was 
practically wiped out in the heavy 
Fortress raid and later another 
Heinkel factory at Oschersleben. 
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Bombings Cut Output: Plants producing Germany’s Messerschmitt 109 
(top) and Focke-Wulf 190 (above), two of the Axis’ most important fight- 
ers, have been smashed by the Allies and production has been slashed. Next 
objectives for the RAF and AAF probably will be the BMW and Daimler- 
Benz plants, which turn out engines for these fighters. 



Both of these plants were switched 
over last winter from the HE-113 
fighter to the latest model of the 
Focke-Wulf 190. Add to this the 
fact that the main assembly factory 
for this important fighter, the Focke- 
Wulf plant at Bremen, was so badly 
damaged several weeks ago that 
production is still practically at a 
standstill, according to reconnais- 
sance photographs. Maintaining 
anything like the current produc- 
tion schedule of the 190’s will be an 
acute problem, with the ME-109 and 
engine factories for both these ships 
(B.M.W., and Daimler-Benz) also 
on the list for imminent attention. 

► Airdromes Smashed — The final 
point is the greatly stepped up day- 
light sweeps against the main fighter 
airdromes. Light bombers and 
fighter-bombers and straight fight- 
ers, including Bostons, Whirlwinds, 
Mosquitos, Typhoons and Thunder- 
bolts, are making powerful attacks 
almost daily, smashing installations 
and airplanes on the ground, includ- 
ing fighters re-fueling for a second 
attack against American heavy 
bomber missions. 


AIR WAR REVIEW: The aerial 
offensive against the Axis during 
the week assumed almost unbeliev- 
able proportions as the RAF by 
night and the U.S. Eighth Air Force 
by day sent over wave after wave of 
heavy bombers. 

Hamburg’s widespread area of 
factories, dockyards, warehouses 
and shipping smoulders in the ruin 
of a thousand fires, under great palls 
of smoke. Other important spots — 
Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, Wesermunde, 
Warnemunde, Wuestrow, all of 
them sensitive industrial and ship- 
ping points, felt shuddering blows, 
as did Hanover, Kassel and Oschers- 
leben. Naples again felt our air 

Medium bombers and fighters con- 
tinued to scour with fire, the Nazi 
airfields in Germany and France. 

► Jap Raids Beaten — Nip air activity 
increased somewhat during the 
week, with several raids on our in- 
stallations. These were beaten off by 
our fighters, with proportion of 
losses greatly in our favor. Our 
heavy bombers continued offensive 
operations against Jap harbors and 
concentration points all along the 
3,000-mile Pacific front. In China, 
too, the enemy’s air arm was active, 
but largely futile. 

Topping our Chinese operations 
were successful raids by the Four- 
teenth Air Force on Hankow, Hai- 
non Island and on Hong Kong. In 
Burma the U.S. Tenth Air Force 


strafed a number of strategically 
important Jap centers, bridges and 
shipping. 

► U. S. Air Blows Set New Records — 
Air blows set records for the past 
month as our bombers dropped 50 
percent more bombs and destroyed 
75 percent more enemy fighter 
planes than in June while their 
losses dropped to less than 4 percent 
of the attacking forces despite the 
penetration of our planes and men 
into the stiffest defenses Germany 
can muster. 

In the deepest penetration of 
Germany, our bombers struck at the 
Focke-Wulf plants at Oschersleben. 

► "Biggest Low Level Mass Raid” — 
The raids by a force of 175 Libera- 
tor bombers on the Ploesti oil fields 
of Rumania involved a 2,490-mile 
round trip flight and was said by 
Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, Com- 
mander of the Ninth U.S. Air Force, 
to have been “the biggest low level 
mass raid in aviation history. Gen- 
eral Brereton, through his chief of 
staff, said that the raid probably 
“materially affected the course of 
the war.” 


Commanders of Army Air Forces 
units over the globe gave first-hand 
reports of their activities in a series 
of radio talks as a part of the AAF’s 
observance of its 36th anniversary 
August 1. It was a picture of grow- 
ing air superiority in every front and 
portent of things to come. General 
Arnold noted that air activities up 
to now are "no more than a hint of 
what is to come next week and next 
month.” 

General Arnold noted that in the 
first seven months of this year our 
airmen made nearly 100,000 combat 
flights over enemy territory. The 
essence of the reports from General 
Arnold's commanders in the field 
was that we now have air superior- 
ity in every theater and will event- 
ually have air domination. Then the 

► A Marine Corps Fighter Squadron, 
which has just completed the most 
recent of several tours of duty in the 
Solomons, wound up as one of the 
high-scoring Squadrons in the cam- 
paigns. It shot down 86 Jap aircraft 
with the loss of but two of its own 
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Management 

— Heart of America’s Industrial Progress 

In Peace and War, Management Men and Methods Steer 
Production on a Steady Upward Course 


W HEN the Allied armada of 2,000 ships, protected bv a vast 
umbrella of planes, struck the coast of Sicily, Axis’ leaders 
once more had reason to wonder how “that decadent, pleasure- 
loving America” had swung from the manufacture of automobiles, 
refrigerators and costume jewelry to equipments of war, and had 
out produced such mighty plants as the Krupp, the Fiat and the 
Skoda works — and had done it so quickly. 

America at war is in the lead just as it has led a world at 
peace. Super-performing planes arc taking to the air at the present 
rate of nearly 100,000 per year. Ships, to carry the war to our 
enemies, slide down the ways at the rate of two a day. Tanks, 
trucks, guns, ammunition are pouring out of our "peace" plants 
in far greater volume than the entire Axis effort can possibly 
equal. War expenditures in 1943 alone will reach the staggering 
figure of approximately $83,000,000,000 — an amount equal to 
our entire national income for 1929. Added to this is the rock- 
bottom output of essential civilian goods — a very considerable 
item. 

Ibis unprecedented production is taking place while some 
9.000,000 men and women, those physically best equipped, have 
been called to the armed forces. Many of them were taken from 
industry, and their loss could be repaired only by more efficient 
equipment and more effective methods. 

Rigorous training programs had to Ire superimposed upon 
many other abnormal problems facing industry in its high-speed 
conversion from stoves to boats; from printing machines to guns; 
from automobiles to airplane engines; from fishing tackle to 
bomb sights. 

This phenomenal task was further complicated by the need 
for rapid expansion. A modest machine tool industry had to be 
expanded to handle a volume many times its normal capacity. 
Steel production had to be increased by 20%, and that of alumi- 
num and magnesium multiplied over and over. From almost nil, 
the demand for high octane gasoline soared to unbelievable quan- 
tities. The creation of synthetic rubber and electronic industries 

W'lio deserves credit for these accomplishments? All industry! 
The engineers, chemists, designers, skilled workers, common 
laborers. But over and above all it belongs to management. 

In industry it is mandators' to has-e a directive force to co- 
ordinate the efforts of men in the use of materials and the 
application of power toward the production of goods and services. 
The application of this directive force is the function of manage- 
ment, and only because we had today’s kind of management were 
we able to transform ourselves, almost os’emight, from a peace- 
losing nation to the svorld's greatest producer of implements of 
svar. As a nation, sve had been preparing for a long time to play 
our part in svorld affairs. This preparation, certainly not planned 
for today’s objectives but none the less effectis'e, began some four 
decades ago. 


With the advent of the tss'entictli century, the character of 
industry in the United States, and, therefore, the character of 
American living, began to change. Scientific management svas 
born. Frederick W. Taylor brought into focus and shosved hosv 
to use effectively those processes and procedures upon svhich our 
present-day mass production is based. He was followed by liar- 
rington Emerson, who made the industrial world acquainted 
with efficiency in manufacture and the remarkable progress to be 
gained therefrom in the field of production, with its consequent 
price reductions and wider distribution of industry’s products. 
There followed, in industry, an alert management, a capable 
management, a management with vision. Without it, the work 
of Taylor and Emerson would have gone for naught. 

It is because of this early work of management — and the ex- 
traordinary developments it produced — that the country as a 
whole, and particularly those employed in industry, were not 
over awed by the seemingly impossible job of quick conversion 
to all-out war production. But let us look back four decades and 
examine some of those preparatory accomplishments which have 
proven so vital to the progress and welfare of the nation. 

From 1900 to 1939 (the last pre-war year), total employment 
of all kinds increased 32 per cent; in the manufacturing industries 
alone the increase was 84 per cent. The nation became definitely 
industrial. 

In 1900 the average wage earner was able to spend only 20.2 
per cent of his income for things other than necessities; in' 1930 
his buying power for non-essentials had increased to 34.8 per 
cent. The average man acquired confidence in what industry 
could do. 

In 1900 the average work week was 36 hours; in 1930 it was 
48 hours. The burden of production was being transferred from 

In 1939 the United States possessed 30 per cent of the world’s 
railroads, 72 per cent of its automobiles, 49 per cent of its tele- 
phones. The nation's production equipment bad grown to for- 
midable proportions. 

In 1939 nearly half of the families in the United States owned 
their own homes. 64 million individuals carried life insurance 
policies and 43 million had savings accounts. National income 
had increased 300 per cent from 1900 and during the same 
period the proportion of national income paid out in salaries and 
wages increased from 5S to 70 per cent. And in less than this 
period (1914—1939) the purchasing power of the wage rate in- 
creased by 60 per cent. There had been evolved the kind of 
living for which men will work— and fight. 

Since 1900, factories increased their output of goods from 
SI 1,000.000,000 to $60,000,000,000 in 1939. This increase of 
nearly 450 per cent was accomplished while the country’s pop- 
ulation rose only 60 per cent. In this same span of years, tech- 
nological developments and improvements in methods had 
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increased the value added by manufacture per wage earner by 
200 per cent, and the horsepower per factory worker had been 
multiplied by 2'/2. 'l'he nation’s production plant was ready to 
assume its gigantic wartime job. 

During this period of industrial and national evolution, manage- 
ment itself had changed. Prior to the advent of scientific manage- 
ment, our goods and services were the product of several kinds of 
directive activities, varying from the strictly paternalistic to the 
ruthless. There was little conception of the responsibility that 
industry now broadly acknowledges — the responsibility of trustee- 
ship in the interest of stockholders, employees and the public — 
specifically; in the interest of our national economy — generally. 
Acceptance of this stewardship is acceptance, also, of the belief 
that, in the long run, no industry, and no unit of industry, that 

Have the actions of management caused the times to change? 
Or has an alert management been 
successful only because it has 
changed with the times? Certain- 
ly, the industrial concern of 1900 
would not thrive under the con- 
ditions of today. Just as certainly 
the new things that industry has 
in store for a waiting postwar 
world will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the times. 

Management today seldom 
owns the factory or the business 
it manages. It is hired to perform 
the coordinating, directive func- 
tions. It is free to change — of 
itself, or with the times. Man- 
agement therefore exercises its 
power through leadership in exe- 
cuting ideas ... not through 

Good management can be sustained only in an environment 
sympathetic to its aims. It has an undeniable obligation to society, 
because it must be a compatible part of the social structure or be 
rejected by that structure as a whole. 

An environment sympathetic to its aims means, also, that in- 
dustry, in the very serious reconstruction period ahead, will not 
be at full effectiveness if it is subjected to attacks by government 
no matter what the underlying reasons may be — over-zealous 
devotion to a cause, lack of understanding or just plain politics. 
It was to industry — to industrial management — that the govern- 

it is to industrial management that government must turn in 
order to win the peace. 

This statement is made in the sincere conviction that what 
has made America strong is industry’s ability to produce con- 
sistently more and more goods and services for more and more 
people. It is only by actually creating them that we built up our 
stockpiles of the necessities of life. And it is only by creating 
them that we can have more of those things that make life 
worth while. These become available to more people as industry 
succeeds in getting greater output of goods and services for a given 
input of human energy, materials and power. 

And what of the physical jobs ahead? In this country alone, 
there will be an immense demand upon industry to supply the 
things people have been unable to purchase during the war. 
Today the nation is wearing out not only its automobiles, re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners and radios, but its very houses, its 
raids, railroads, and airline equipment. It is saving its money 
while whetting its appetite. Truly, the calls the American people 
will make upon industry in the postwar period will be many 
and insistent. 

This demand can be viewed in another light. Economists say 
there will be 56,000,000 persons seeking gainful employment 
after the war. The Committee for Economic Development has 
estimated that $140,000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
will be required each year for those people. Compare that with 


our actual output of $97,000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
in 1940 when gainful employment was 46,000,000. 

These future jobs will be done if industry's management is not 
too much hampered by government management. Management 
in industry performs its function in the field of doing things. 
Management in government performs its function in the field of 
regulating things. The best cooperation of the two kinds of man- 
agement will be necessary in the postwar period. Certainly, too 
much of the regulatory kind will interfere seriously with the kind 
that does things. 

Industrial management must improve, too. If it is too selfish, 
if it does not recognize definitely the trusteeship inherent in its 
job, if it does not understand and live up to its social responsi- 
bilities, then it will be risking all for which we are fighting. The 
following suggestions are made to indicate the direction that 
managements self-improvement can take. 

Evolution in management has 
been too slow in some respects. 
Management in industry has been 
too prone to see the advantages 
in technological development 
while being blind to its evils. 
Looking at industry and social 
progress as a whole, there can be 
no doubt as to the value of tech- 
nological improvement. It creates 
jobs. It elevates the standard of 
living. But that economic fact is 
of no satisfaction to the individual 
who loses his job because a new 
machine or a new method re- 
quired one less man. By and large, 
this is an evil that management 
can do something about. 

Management has been too 
careless of its opportunities with 
regard to labor. On that account the pendulum of social readjust- 
ment has swung too far. Labor has been given extensive privilege 
without corresponding responsibility. 

Industrial management has been too slow to abandon its policy 
of letting the buyer beware. As a result of this, industry today 

Management has been too slow in recognizing its responsibility 
to promote the economic philosophy that a society cannot have 
for consumption what it docs not produce. A companion edu- 
cational item too long neglected is management’s obligation in 
the field of public relations. 

In these years since 1900, industrial management has been 
growing. Perhaps many of its experiences have been but growing 
pains. Management has learned, among other things, the abso- 
lutely vital need for capital at the right time and in the right 
amount. It has learned to use some of its earnings as “seed- 
money” in the introduction of new products and the use of new 
processes. It has learned to invest more and more in research. 
It has learned of the interdependence of industry and agriculture. 
And it has learned much about the eternal triangle of industry, 
labor and government. 

With such a history and such experiences behind it, I have 
every faith that management is going ahead to even more glorious 
accomplishments in the winning of the war, and I believe that 
its peacetime accomplishments to come are beyond the predic- 
tion of any of us — even management itself. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


This is the fourteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers. They 
are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the magnificent war- production ac- 
complishments of Americas industries. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

July Plane Turn-Out Exceeds 
June Figure by Small Margin 

Reasons given for retarded production include labor turnover, 
design changes, absenteeism, and housing. 


America is now in the stratosphere 
of production and to reach higher 
altitudes requires supercharging. 

► Nelson Views Production — That's 
the way WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson views the current production 
situation which is still causing con- 
cern despite the expressed confi- 
fidence of high officials that sched- 
ules now lagging will be made up 
and quotas met. 

The aircraft industry, as the re- 
sult of a late-month surge in July, 
caught up and passed June produc- 
tion, and while the total number of 
planes produced was not as high as 
scheduled it was considerably above 
the gloomy estimates made the first 
part of the month. 

► Aircraft Men Discontented — De- 
spite the production of better than 
7,000 planes a month, Nelson said 


that production officials are not sat- 
isfied and that the industry must 
make over 10,000 a month before the 
year is over. Most experts estimate 
that this figure will not be reached, 
although it may be approached by 
the end of the year. 

► Causes of Slowup — There has been 
much said about the complacency 
of the American people, an assertion 
to which Nelson takes exception. He 
holds, rather, that the general lag is 
due to an increasing rate of labor 
turnover, design changes coming 
through as a result of battle experi- 
ence, and an absenteeism rate larger 
than it should be in some areas. 

► Output Must Pace War Needs — 
Nelson, in a recent radio discussion 
of the situation, said he wanted to 
make it clear that war production is 
not falling off. The reason for con- 



Donald M. Nelson 


cern, he said, is that so far this 
summer, taking the program as a 
whole, production has not been in- 
creasing as fast as it must to meet 
the tremendous quota needed by the 
military services. 

► Perplexing Problems — As he point- 
ed out, however, in his official public 
report, problems of increasing out- 
put are becoming more difficult and 
more complex. When the nation was 
still a long way from maximum war 
production, each month showed sub- 
stantial increases over preceding 
production periods. Since then, the 
gains have brought us closer in some 
categories to levels of production 
where additional increases are hard- 
er to get. To add to the difficulty, 
scheduled requirements for muni- 
tions generally are rising sharply, 
reflecting the tests which the armed 
services face in all parts of the 

► Manpower Shortage Critical — The 
manpower problem is becoming in- 
creasingly critical and while various 
approaches are being made looking 
to a solution it is bound to plague 
the industry and make the meeting 
of increased schedules more difficult. 
Other elements enter into the pro- 
duction lag, to be sure, but the man- 
power shortage and lack of skilled 
workers is at the bottom of many 
production troubles bearing other 
names. 

► Housing & Transport Bugaboo — 
Not among the top reasons for the 
lag, but closely related to the man- 
power situation, are the questions of 
transportation and housing in air- 
craft plant communities. 

► Skilled Labor Off to War — There 
is scarcely an aircraft plant in the 
nation which is not experiencing 
production difficulties due to man- 
power shortages, particularly skilled 
labor. There are complaints from 
many aircraft manufacturers re- 



"Corsairs” Get Wings: Final assembly line of Chance-V ought's plant which 
turns out the gull-winged, shipboard fighter, the Corsair. At the left, 
partly-completed center-sections are being equipped with controls and 
instruments. 
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New Douglas Assembly Bay: Here’s a view of main assembly bay at Doug- 
las Aircraft Company’s new all-timber constructed Chicago plant, built for 
the exclusive production of the C- 54 Skymaster, four-engine cargo plane. 
It was built by The Austin Company, which saved more than 30,000 tons 
of critical war materials through the use of laminated timber construction, 
non-metallic piping and masonite lighting reflectors. 


garding the operation of Selective 
Service which takes trained per- 
sonnel from their plants. 

► The Impossible Often Solved — The 
industry has met “impossible” pro- 
duction schedules many times and 
can meet them again, but the man- 
power problem headache is going to 
accompany the production line up- 

► Somervell & Wilson Tours — Lt. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Chief of 


the Army Service Forces, and 
Charles E. Wilson, Executive Vice- 
Chairman of WPB, talked to a group 
of war plant executives in the New 
York area, following a similar meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

Wilson and his Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board plan to leave Washing- 
ton the middle of August for a series 
of West Coast meetings at which 
manpower and production — now al- 
most synonymous — will be discussed. 


Aircraft Materials 
Plan Okayed by WPB 

All planes brought under system 

formerly limited to airlines. 

A uniform procedure for obtain- 
ing material for the operation of air- 
craft and aircraft facilities has been 
enlarged to include all civilian type 
aircraft operating in the war effort. 
Previously only airlines were af- 
fected by WPB’s Preference Rating 
Order P-47, which has just been 
amended. 

► Materials Via Amended Order — 
Controlled materials obtained by use 
of allotment symbols under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and materials 
or products, including components, 
obtained by preference ratings may 
be procured through the amended 
order. 

► Simple Procedure — Operators file 
Form WPB- 1747 for the material, 
parts, and products required. WPB 
approves the form and then assigns 
preference ratings and authorizes 
the use of the allotment symbol 


MRO (P-47) for the approved ma- 
terials. A serial number is assigned 
on the form and the operator may 
then acquire his material. Applica- 
tions should be made quarterly and 
needs computed solely on a quarter- 
ly basis. 

► Scarcity Altered Order — This order 
was amended, according to WPB 
officials, because of the increasing 
scarcity of raw materials and fabri- 
cated aircraft parts. By stocking 
up in advance on civil aircraft re- 
quirements, provision may be made 
to see that essential flying may be 
continued. 


Lycoming’s Output Up 

Dollar volume gains 32 percent, 
while backlog rises 15 percent. 

Dollar volume of production of 
aircraft engines by the Lycoming 
Division of The Aviation Corpora- 
tion during the first half of 1943 
showed a gain of 32 percent over the 
output for the same period last year 
and Lycoming’s backlog of orders is 


now approximately 15 percent 
greater than it was a year ago, of- 
ficials reported this week. 

► Another Plant Required — William 
F. Wise, executive vice-president, in 
making the report, said that ex- 
panded production has included 
stepped-up production in the sub- 
contracting field, which necessitated 
the opening early in June of an ad- 
ditional plant in South Williamsport 
specifically to handle the bulk of 
the subcontracting business. 

► Types of Engines— Since the first 
of the year, Lycoming has gone into 
production on its direct drive and 
geared six cylinder opposed type 
aircooled engines of 185 to 225 
horsepower for use in twin-engine 
military aircraft of a special type. 
The division has also started volume 
production of four cylinder opposed 
type engines for large scale installa- 
tion in liaison and light cargo type 
aircraft for use in this country and 
abroad, and has developed a special 
model of opposed type engines for 
installation in helicopters. 

Firestone Expands 

Purchases G&A Aircraft, Inc., 

pioneer helicopter firm. 

Enlarging its activities in the air- 
craft field, the Firestone Aircraft 
Company has acquired G&A Air- 
craft Inc. of Willow Grove, Pa., a 
suburb of Philadelphia. 

G&A Aircraft, an extension of the 
Pitcairn Autogiro Co., is a pioneer in 
the development of rotary wing air- 
craft. Harold F. Pitcairn, president 
of the Autogiro Company of Amer- 
ica, said the Firestone company ob- 
tained from the Autogiro company 
nearly 200 patents of autogiro and 
helicopter type planes. 


New Morale Builder 

It isn’t because the shipping de- 
partment of the Nashville Division 
of Consolidated Vultee doesn't have 
anything but newspapers in which 
to wrap spare parts for the Ven- 
geance dive bomber, built at the 
division. It is simply that Robert L. 
Oden, of the department, had an 

► Hungry for Home-Town News — 
His nephew, Pvt. John Davis, wrote 
that the boys were hungry for news- 
papers from home. Oden wondered 
why newspapers couldn’t be used as 
the initial wrapping for spare parts. 
The idea took. The management took 
the matter up with the Office of Cen- 
sorship and got an O.K. Copies of 
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several southern papers now cover 
spare parts before they are crated 
for overseas shipment. 

New Packard Plant 

Packard Motor Car Co., has ac- 
quired a plant in Toledo, formerly 
occupied by Aviation Corporation 
and will operate it as the company's 
Toledo Division for the production 
of parts for Rolls-Royce aircraft en- 

George T. Christopher, Packard 
president, said that capacity produc- 


New Brewster: With the objective sighted, the Navy’s last new dive bomber, 
the Brewster Buccaneer, fully loaded, even in the wing racks, is ready to 
peel off for its swoop. It is a sister ship of the Brewster Bermuda, widely 
used by the RAF. 



Wildcat: This Grumman is being 
moved across the flight deck of one 
of the newest carriers converted 
from a light cruiser. Bill Stout’s 
postwar air car with folded wings 
has its wartime space saving com- 
plement. 


tion is expected to be reached before 
1944. R. R. Rees, chief plant engi- 
neer of the Packard factory in De- 
troit, is to head up the Toledo plant. 

First Canadian 
Lancaster Completed 

National Steel Car plant, run by 

government, builds bomber. 

The first Canadian-built Lancaster 
bomber is off the line at Victory 
Aircraft, Ltd., government-owned 
plant, at Malton, outside Toronto. 

> Complete Interchangeability — A 
feature of the construction of the 
four-engine plane is that it has been 
designed for complete interchange- 
ability of all parts whether for the 
Canadian or British-built Lancaster. 
Optical instruments are used in 


aligning jigs to make this possible. 

► Canadian Government Takes Over 
— Decision to make the Lancaster 
bomber in Canada was reached 
sometime in 1941, with the National 
Steel Car factory at Malton picked 
to do the job. Tooling up was about 
75 percent completed at the begin- 
ning of 1943. By this time labor and 
management problems necessitated 
the Canadian government taking 
over the plant. The government 
purchased the plant for approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 and formed Vic- 
tory Aircraft, Ltd. 

► Biggest Job — The undertaking was 
the biggest job given the Dominion 
aircraft industry. Building the plane 
has been compared to Canada build- 
ing a battleship of the latest type, 
and Canada’s shipbuilding industry’s 
biggest job so far has been the 
building of destroyers. 

Christening ceremonies for this 
first made-in-Canada Lancaster 
four-engine bomber were held Aug- 
ust 6, with Mrs. C. G. Power, wife 
of Canada's Air Minister, as the 
sponsor. Canadian civil and military 
aviation notables participated. 

Council Works Out 
Plan for Engineers 

Technical college graduates to 

join aircraft industry. 

A plan whereby the aircraft and 
other war industries will be allo- 
cated student engineers who have 
completed college courses under the 
Army Special Training Corps pro- 
gram is being worked out by the 
National Aircraft War Production 
Council and the Army. 

► AAF Meet With Council — A rep- 
resentative of the Army Air Forces 


Employee Efficiency Shows Big Gain 


Despite the rapid increase in 
the number of employees in the 
airframe industry and despite 
increased production schedules, 
the efficiency of individual 
workers has been constantly im- 
proved. 

Both labor and management 
share in this achievement which 
has enabled the industry to boost 
production regularly at less cost. 
► Workers Up Output 25% — 
In 1941, each employee of the 
airframe industry produced 30 
pounds, on the basis of a pro- 
duction of 4,500,000 pounds of 
airframes per month by 150,000 
workers. By 1942, some 14,- 
000,000 pounds of airframes 


were being produced each month 
and the 350,000 workers in this 
phase of the industry had raised 
their record to 40 pounds per 
month. 

► Push Output Added 20% in 
'43 — This year, the nearly 1,- 
000,000 productive employees in 
the industry were producing 
about 50 pounds of airframes 
per month per person. 

When airframe reaches peak 
production, government officials 
estimate that the efficiency will 
be raised to about 80 pounds per 
month per worker, with an ex- 
pectancy of 125,000.000 pounds 
a month by an estimated 1,550,- 
000 workers. 
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U.S. BUYS SIX FLYING YACHTS 

Six specially built, luxuriously appointed versions of the famous Consoli- 
dated C-87 transports, four-engine landplane, will soon be carrying im- 
portant Army, Navy, and other government officials ( maybe even the 
President) to the world’s far corners in a new Army-Navy taxi service. 
Three of the planes have already been delivered to the Army and are 
named Gulliver I, II, and III. Three similar ships will go to the Navy. Top 
photo shows a C-87, the transport version of the B-24 bomber. Drawing 
shows the C-87’s usual equipment, much of which has been ripped out and 
replaced by more comfortable furniture, berths, and the like. 


Manning Board met in New York 
July 29 with members of the Engi- 
neering Committee of the Aircraft 
War Production Council East Coast. 
A similar meeting, within two or 
three weeks, is planned with the 
West Coast Council. 

► Army Desk Jobs— These engineers, 
most of whom come under the lim- 
ited service classification of the Se- 
lective Service ratings, probably 
would be headed for desk jobs with 
the Army. Under the program be- 
ing considered, they will be made 
available to the industry as one part 
of the program to solve the man- 
power problem. 

► Some Headed for Industry — How 
many of these engineers will go into 
the industry and how many each 
company will be allocated under the 
program are questions now being 
considered. 

Burden Discounts 
Claims for Future 

Immediate prospect after Armi- 
stice not encouraging, he says. 

The maximum commercial air- 
craft manufacturing industry which 
can be developed immediately after 
the war will be only a small fraction 
of the 20 billion dollar industry of 
1943 in the opinion of William A. 
M. Burden, Special Aviation Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce. 

► Air Transport Estimates — Burden 
said that he believed there was gen- 
eral agreement on this view and 
said that as far as air transport is 
concerned it is possible to make rea- 
sonably accurate guesses as to the 
volume which can be expected in 
the near future. 

► Discouraging Guesses — The results 
of such guessing, he told the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Forum, are not particularly 
encouraging. Roughly speaking. 
Burden said that 75 percent of our 
1940 Pullman traffic could be car- 
ried in the equivalent of 2,000 DC- 
3’s, and half of the first class trans- 
oceanic passenger traffic in the 
world in the equivalent of another 
1,000 to 1,500. 

► Matter of Few Months’ Output — 
The sum total of 3,000 to 3,500 DC- 
3's, or similar planes, he said, could 
be turned out in a very few months 
by plants now in the production of 
this type of airplane alone, to say 
nothing of the industry's capacity in 
other types of multi-engine aircraft. 

► Air Freight Vital Factor — More- 
over, once this fleet was built, re- 


placement, based on past experience, 
would be only a fifth of this amount 
annually. There would be, Burden 
pointed out, export sales in addition 
and, he added, that air freight vol- 
ume might surprise us, but he con- 
tended that the grand total of trans- 
port sales would not be large enough 
to sustain a substantial industry. 

He did not suggest, however, that 
these figures represent the maximum 
long-term possibilities of air trans- 
portation. 

► Expansion for Private Flying — 
Burden said that the most intrigu- 
ing field for further expansion is 
obviously that of private flying, a 
field whose future has been inter- 
preted in terms of the most extrava- 
gant optimism and the most extreme 
pessimism. 

► Compares Autos with Planes — He 
pointed to the yawning gap between 
the 27,000,000 passenger automobiles 


and the 350,000 motor boats and 
yachts privately owned in 1940, and 
the 25,000 private airplanes regis- 
tered in the same year. 

► Ingenuity Challenges — This, Bur- 
den said, “would challenge the in- 
genuity and the imagination of an 
industry which was on ‘easy street’ 
to say nothing of one which will be 
hard put to keep even a small frac- 
tion of its present plant capacity 
busy with commercial business.” 


Andrews Honored 

Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, who 
was described as one of the greatest 
strategists in the Army Air Forces, 
has been posthumously awarded the 
Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. General 
Andrews was killed in a plane crash 
in Newfoundland. 
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TRANSPORT 

Maximum Route Expansion to Call 
For Public Aid, Pogue Says 

CAB chairman forecasts big passenger and cargo growth in traffic 
between smaller cities; calls for more airports. 


Support from public funds will be 
necessary if air transportation is to 
expand to many small cities as soon 
as it should, says Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue of Civil Aeronautics Board. 

► Cost of 50,000-mile Expansion — 
He told the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce that government costs for 
a 50,000-mile expansion of pickup 
services offering one trip a day 
would run about $18,000,000 a year, 
and "substantially more” for two. 

For passenger services, he said, 
"We must decide to what extent we 
might be willing to make up in mail 
pay the difference between operat- 
ing cost and possible commercial 
revenues in the early stages of de- 
velopment.” 

► National Pattern — Insisting that 
expansion to take in small cities 
(5,000 and over) must follow a 
"well-worked out national pattern,” 
the chairman predicted a "tremen- 


dous growth” in all air transporta- 
tion when equipment becomes avail- 
able after the war — on trunk-line 
schedules as well as extensions to 
small communities. 

► Small Town Traffic Big Factor — 
This extension is imperative, he as- 
serted, if air transportation is to 
“complete its contribution to our 
nation.” And he predicted that the 
traffic between small cities eventu- 
ally may be larger than fed into the 
trunk lines from those places. 

► Economy Size Planes — He ex- 
pressed confidence that problems of 
equipment and landing places can 
and will be solved. Economy must 
be the guide, he said, in decreasing, 
rather than increasing, size of planes 
for such services. He expressed hope 
the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
acting on results of pending studies 
by the Board on local-feeder-pickup 
services, “will present to the nation 


at the close of the war airplanes 
which will meet the requirements” 
of small city services. 

► Challenge for Municipalities — 
Pogue called for airports — “hun- 
dreds of them” — if smaller munici- 
palities are to receive the full bene- 
fits of air transportation. Lack of 
ports, he said, has limited develop- 
ment of the nation’s air-transporta- 
tion system, and “we are still 1,000 
short of a prewar plan of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for 4,- 
000 airports designed to servo what 
was then thought to be our imme- 
diate needs.” The need for landing 
places, he said, is a challenge to 
municipalities. 

► Correlation of Facilities Advised — 
In cautioning that development 
should follow a national pattern, the 
chairman said the aim should be 
“the establishment of service in some 
equitable relation to potential ser- 
vice needs and in relation to exist- 
ing transport facilities, rather than 
as a surrender to exceptional pro- 
motional enterprises of communities 
and individuals. 

► Self-sustaining City Service — “In 
our small city services we must, as 
we did in our trunk-line services, 
look forward to the time when they 
will be self-sustaining and strive to 
accomplish that goal at the earliest 
possible time.” 

► New Opportunities — While he saw 
a problem in the question whether 
extension to small cities should be 
made by existing trunk-line opera- 
tors or new and small carriers “rout- 
ed in the locality in which they are 
to serve,” Pogue saw an advantage 
“in giving opportunities to new en- 
terprise which is rooted in local 
pride and whose fortunes depend 
upon doing a good job.” 

He also foresaw as “a naturally 
progressive step” the postwar trans- 
portation by air of all first-class mail. 

► Merchandising By Air— Earlier, be- 
fore an aviation conference spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National 
Aeronautic Association, Pogue talked 
of merchandising by air. 

“There is being built up a back- 
log of popular demand for air cargo 
services,” he said, “which will have 
to be met in full at the close of the 
war. I should not be surprised if at 
some time in the future the revenue 
received by the air carriers from the 
carriage of cargo were to exceed the 
combined revenue now paid by pas- 
sengers and mail.” 

► Lower Air Express Rates— Air ex- 
press rates have been too high in 
the past, he added, but “beyond any 
question of a doubt, they are coming 
down and coming down drastically.” 



UNITED'S FORTRESS SHOP: 

Pictures o f the airlines’ modification centers operated for the Army Air 
Forces are seldom cleared by the War Department. This view shows a part 
of United Air Lines' special shops at Cheyenne, where Flying Fortresses 
are prepared for the particular front in which they will fight, and where 
the newest lessons of combat are translated into last minute changes. 


20 
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AIRWAYS FREIGHT STATION: 

Although the Consolidated C-8 7 shown is in drab war colors, the post-war 
commercial air freight station will probably be similar to this scene. The 
C-8 7, being turned out at Convair’s Texas plant, can carry more than six 
tons over 3,000 miles, at speeds over 200 mph., manufacturer points out. 
Turbo superchargers give added speed and ceiling. 


Most striking time savings, the 
chairman forecast, will be reflected 
in reduction of travel time in the 
field of international transportation. 

CAB Asks About 
Foreign Contracts 

Agency may rule that airlines 

must file their agreements. 

Civil Aeronautics Board is consid- 
ering amending its economic regu- 
lations to require every air carrier 
to file copies of any agreement with 
foreign governments, a condition 
that would put these matters on the 
CAB’s record. 

► Scramble for Air Routes — The 
proposed regulation, on which those 
interested have been asked to com- 
ment, is significant in view of the 
scramble for international air routes, 
highlighted recently by the domestic 
lines’ announcement of international 
air transportation policy. The state- 
ment notified the board that the 
signers expected to file individual 
applications in the international 
field. 

Another rule, effective Sep:. 1, re- 
quires applicants for CAB exemp- 
tions to serve notice of the applica- 
tion on “all persons who may have 
an interest” in its subject matter. 


Big Express Gain 

The first six months of this year 
saw a 46.6 percent increase in weight 
of air express shipments at La Guar- 
dia Field, New York City, compared 
with the same period a year ago. 

The air express division of Rail- 
way Express Agency reported 2,- 
718,551 pounds of air express cargo 
for domestic and international air- 
lines serving the port the first half 


of 1943, an increase of 864,195 over 
the first six months of 1942. 

Curtain Ban Eased 
On Airliners 

Air Transport Command revises 
original restrictions. 

A more flexible blackout policy on 
airline cabin windows is in sight. 
Not only have original restrictions 
in this regard been revised by the 
Air Transport Command, but have 
been made for further modification 
on a month-to-month basis. 

► Monthly Suggestions — Procedure 
remains a matter of industry policy. 
Now, however, it will be subject to 
monthly review, with each airline 


forwarding to the Air Transport 
Association suggestions for modifi- 
cation, starting in mid-October. 

Brig. Gen. C. R. Smith, new dep- 
uty commander of the ATC, has 
written Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent of the ATA, favoring monthly 
review of suggested changes. 

► Curtain Rules — The new rules, su- 
perseding the old, take effect imme- 
diately. They state that during day- 
light hours and when floodlights 
would divulge military information, 
full cabin blackout protection will 
be applied at Dallas, Tulsa, Colorado 
Springs, San Francisco, and Oak- 
land for three minutes before land- 
ing and three minutes after takeoff. 
At New York and San Diego the 
period will be five minutes. Day- 
light hours are from half an hour 
before sunrise to half an hour after 

Curtains also must be drawn at 
airports where modification centers 
or aircraft factories are located “ex- 
cept that the curtains may be opened 
at the loading ramp when the visi- 
bility from this point is no better 
than at the airport station.” 

► Pilots Can Decide — Pilots are 
urged to use judgment in having 
curtains drawn where military infor- 
mation otherwise would be disclosed. 

Some lines have leaned over back- 
ward in their attempt to conform to 
the window blackout regulations in 
the past. This has meant that on 
some flights between Washington 
and New York the curtains have 
been drawn the full distance. 



POST-WAR AIRLINER FOR BRITAIN: 

Although in war paint now for the RAF, this and other DeHavilland 
Flamingos probably will be among the first of Britain’s transports to be 
converted back to scheduled flying after the Armistice. It was England’s 
newest airliner design at the start of the war. Its manufacturer claims its 
930-hp Bristol Perseus engines give 239-hp speed, 1,300-mile range. 
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Maritime Commission Studying 
Combined Ship-Air Operations 

Report being prepared by subcommittee of post-war Planning 
Committee, headed by Rear Admiral Vickery. 


Senator Lodge’s recent proposal of 
a post-war aviation and merchant 
marine policy coincides with studies 
being made by the Maritime Com- 
mission on the feasibility of supple- 
menting regular merchant marine 
operations with air transportation 
of passengers and light cargo. 

► Post-war Employment — The tall 
Massachusetts Republican, shortly 
before his departure with four other 
Truman Committee members for the 
war theaters, expressed the view 
that job opportunities should be pro- 
vided for some 3.000,000 aviation 
war veterans and more than 200,000 
wartime merchant seamen. The 
policy should include nothing, he as- 
serted, to threaten either post-war 
commercial aviation or the merchant 
marine. 

► Hark Back Six Years— Echoes of 
1937 were being heard, meanwhile, 
as a Maritime Commission subcom- 
mittee studied the relationship be- 
tween shipping and air transport. 
Sixteen years ago the Commission, 


in a report to Congress, recom- 
mended that the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 be amended to permit 
steamship lines to operate airlines, 
but the proposal was not accepted. 

Reports indicate that the same 
policy, with slight modifications, is 
keynoting the surveys now being 
made, although commission sources 
say the studies are contemplating a 
full report on the advantages and 
disadvantages of steamship-air op- 
eration. 

► Anderson - Vickery - Woodward — 
R E. Anderson, director of the com- 
mission’s Division of Finance, is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Shipping and Overseas Air Trans- 
port of the commission’s Post-War 
Planning Committee. Rear Admiral 
Howard I. Vickery, vice-chairman 
of the commission, is chairman of 
the full committee. Commissioner 
Thomas M. Woodward is co-chair- 
man. The subcommittee will retain 
an aviation expert to assist it. 

► Equalizing Shipping & Air Trans- 



STRATO-CLIPPER PERSPECTIVE: 

Pan American’s Boeing Strato-Clippers in operation between Miami and 
Rio Janeiro are operating at capacity loads, setting new traffic records. 
View shows the supercharged cabin. TWA, only other purchaser of these 
Model 307’s, is flying them to all parts of the world for the ATC. 


port — In its preliminary work, it has 
paid particular attention to steps 
taken by other nations to coordinate 
shipping and air transport. Sweden 
is among those that have taken ac- 
tion along these lines. In Great 
Britain a shipping council is work- 
ing closely with the Ministry of 
Transport. 

Committee members feel, it is 
said, that if other nations correlate 
shipping and aviation, the United 
States likewise must do so, or suffer 
a dislocation from competitive 
parity. 

► Opposition — This view, however, 
was expected to run into the same 
difficulty encountered in 1937, when 
friends of Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity had a hand in blocking Congres- 
sional action on the commission’s 
recommendations. Opposition also 
came from the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America. 

► What Will Congress Say?— What 
the attitude of Congress will be if 
a similar proposition is placed before 
it after recess can only be conjec- 
tured. Senator Lodge at least will 
be in a position to do something 
about any attitude he may take on 
the problem. He is a member of 
Senate committees on appropria- 
tions, finance, and military affairs. 

While the Truman group wings 
its way over the war theaters, two 
members have the express assign- 
ment of studying post-war rights of 
the United States to foreign air- 
fields it has developed during the 
war. These are Senators Brewster, 
Maine Republican, and Mead, New 
York Democrat. Others in the group 
are Senators Lodge, Chandler, Ken- 
tucky Democrat, and Russell, Demo- 
crat of Georgia. 

► Studying Global Post-war Policy — 
While these surveys go on, a study 
of international post-war aviation 
policy is under way by a nine-man 
subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. Senator Clark, 
Democrat of Missouri, has asked the 
Administration, in a conference with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, to 
defer peacetime aviation agreements 
with Britain or other nations until 
Congress has a chance to evolve a 
general aviation policy. Clark also 
conferred with the President about 
the subcommittee’s work along these 

PCA President Urges 
'Regulated’ Rivalry 

C. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, told 
the Chicago Engineers Club in a 
speech last week that the war had 
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Express Overflows: With the airlines reporting gains of 100 percent, in some 
cases, over similar periods last year, the airlines must stow priority express 
in the cabins when seats are not required by priority passengers. This is 
why many non-priority passengers do not fly. United Air Lines has de- 
signed a special cargo slip-cover container to protect seats. 


shown conclusively that interna- 
tional air operations after it is over 
must be conducted on a basis of 
"regulated competition.” 

► Rehabilitation By Air — “We have 
established the outposts of the world 
of tomorrow.” he said. “In the im- 
mediate postwar period these great 
trans-oceanic routes must be main- 
tained to take relief and rehabilita- 
tion materials speedily to the strick- 
en and war-blighted lands of the 
earth. They must then be devoted 
to the peaceful commerce of the 
skies and the peaceful intercommu- 
nication of peoples.” 

Airlines Report Big 
Traffic Increase 

Express and mail cargoes show 

greatest gains. Safety record lauded. 

Traffic gains in the first six months 
of this year over the same period in 
1942 have been reported by three 
domestic airlines, Pan American, 
and Air Transport Assn. 

► American's Notable Gains— Amer- 
ican Airlines carried 9,307,080 
pounds of air express the first half 
of this year, a 105.6 percent increase 
over last year's first six-month pe- 
riod. The line reported it carried 
11,473,578 pounds of air mail 
through June 30 this year. Last year 
the figure was 6,061,570 pounds. 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, traffic vice- 
president. said the line now uses its 
planes 11.21 hours each day. where 
before the war the average was 
eight hours. Passenger figures were 
not reported. 

► United Scores New High — United 
Air Lines established new high rec- 
ords in the first half of this year in 
comparison with any previous first- 
half period. Revenue passenger miles 
were figured at 157,363,757, a gain 
of 15 percent over the same six 
months in 1942: express pound miles 
3,532,544,103, a gain of 13 percent, 
and mail pound miles 9,717,100.596, 
a gain of 82% percent. 

► TWA Gains in Mail & Express — 
Transcontinental & Western Air said 
its air mail and express has in- 
creased 100 and 78 percent, respec- 
tively, in the first six months of 1943 
over the comparative period in 1942. 
Preliminary figures, according to E. 
Lee Talman, executive vice-presi- 
dent. showed that air mail carried 
by TWA in the first half this year 
was 8,393,084 pounds, compared to 
4,188,936 last year through June. 
Express figures for the two six- 
months periods were 3,425,051 
pounds this year and 1,927,113 last. 


Revenue miles decreased 16 percent 
from last year, but revenue passen- 
ger miles were up from 97,433,152 
in the first six months of 1942 to 
106,628,252 for the first half of this 
year. 

► Cites Feats of Air Transports — 
Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of 
the Air Transport Association, re- 
cently issued a statement that, al- 
though about half their prewar 
equipment was in military opera- 
tion. domestic carriers are “turning 
in startling achievements in moving 
vital war esentials.” 

Total air express during the first 
six months this year, he reported, 
was 51 percent higher than the same 
period last, estimates showing that 
7,172,153 ton miles were flown in the 
first half of 1943, compared with 4.- 
739.993 in the first six months of 
1942. Estimates of air mail ton miles 
are 16.877,596. or a 93 percent gain 
over 1942's first six months’ figure 
of 8,723,463. 

► Safety Record— Gorrell also praised 
the airlines' half year safety record. 

Pan American Airways, mean- 
while, reported that since inaugu- 
ration of service in May, 1939, it has 
carried 50,000 passengers and flown 
8,000,000 miles on its trans-Atlantic 
route. To do this, 42 clippers made 
1,550 crossings, carrying also more 
than 4,302,000 pounds of express 
and 2,683.000 pounds of mail. 


Pilots File SEC 
Data on New Airline 

Company registers 300,000 shares 

of class A, no-par voting stock. 

The first barnstorming and air 
transport enterprises after World 
War I were organized and managed 
by pilots. The first airline stem- 
ming directly from the pilots who 
are fighting in this war is Trans- 
oceanic Airlines. Inc., organized 
earlier this year by Thomas G. Smith 
and an association of pilots now 
ferrying warplanes to battlefronts. 
► Voting Stock — The company has 
registered a statement with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
for 300,000 shares of class A voting 
slock without par value. There are 
no underwriters. Initial offering will 
be 250,000 shares at one dollar to 
eligible subscribers. 

This group intends that only those 
who do the work shall own stocks 
and take profits; only flight crews, 
operating personnel, officials and de- 
partment heads may participate. 

The company was organized in 
February and most of its incorpora- 
tors are pilots making plane deliv- 
ery flights from Canada to England 
and other battle-front destinations. 
Although the idea originated in Can- 
ada, incorporation papers were filed 
in the U. S. 
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THE NEWS VIEWS— 


PERSONNEL 


Leighton W. Rogers, well-known avia- 
tion writer and consultant, and a for- 
mer president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, has joined 
Bell Aircraft Corp. as assistant to the 
president and special representative 
of the company on its products in the 
armed services. 

Rogers is an ex-vice-president of 



the Georgia bar in 1934 and at one 
time was an athletic coach and later 
director of Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion for Hagerstown, Md. 


Charles L. Beard has been elected a 
vice-president of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
a position which 
he will hold in ' 
addition to that 
of secretary. Suc- 
ceeding Beard as 
treasurer is Louis 



i Spe 
treasurer of 
Panhandle Eastern | 

Pipeline Co. for 
past seven years. 

Forty-one years 
of age and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Beard was once 
assistant to the secretary and treasurer 
of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. He 
joined the Bell organization in Sep- 
tember 1935, not long after the com- 
pany was founded, as secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and in 1941 was 
elected treasurer. Sperry, a graduate 
of Williams College, has served as 
vice-president of the National Bank 
of Auburn, N. Y., and of the National 
Bank of New Jersey. 



nese air force, and has just completed 
a volume on air transportation which 
will be released from the press this 
fall. 

Hiram S. Hall has been appointed in- 
dustrial relations director at Ranger 
Aircraft Engines 
l Division of Fair- 
child Engine and 
Airplane Corp. 
Formerly manager 
of operations at 
Aircraft Radio 
Corp., Boonton, N. 
J., and recently 
made impartial 
chairman of the 
Associated Yarn 
Dye Industries, Hall was admitted to 



Joseph E. Terry, former traffic super- 
visor in the New York District office 
of American Air- 
lines has been 
made field ass 
tant to the general 
traffic manager. 

Terry has been 
with American 
Airlines since 1940. 

General Barney M. 

Giles, new chief of | 

Air Staff, AAF, i 
the identical twin of Brig. Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Giles, Commanding General 
of the North Atlantic Wing of the 
Air Transport Command. Like many 
another top-flight flying man, they are 
natives of Texas. 




CHARLES E. WILSON 


Charles E. Wilson probably thought 
he had reached the pinnacle in pro- 
duction jobs in the country when he 
became president of the vast Gener- 
al Electric Company. That was be- 
fore last September when he was 
called to Washington by President 
Roosevelt and WPB Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson. Then he really took 
on a job which encompassed not 
only General Electric, but virtually 
all of American industry. 

A native of New York City's low- 
er East Side, Charlie Wilson began 
his business career about 43 years 
ago at the age of 13. His salary was 
$3 a week. He went through all 
phases of shop work and then start- 
ed up the managerial ladder. He 
actually knows production from the 
ground up and he hasn't forgotten 
an inch of the way he traveled. This 
is one of the chief reasons for his 

In addition, Wilson is gifted with 
a friendly personality that selis hard 
work to men and women in aircraft 
and other war industries as well as 
to those on the management side. 
Industrialists who come to Washing- 
ton can carry their production trou- 
bles right into Wilson's office in the 
Social Security Building and those 
whom he doesn’t have time to see in 
his office he often sees at the dinner 
table. His working hours are his 
waking hours. 

Wilson's first assignment when he 
came to Washington was aircraft, 
where production was lagging be- 
cause critical materials were not 
reaching some plants on schedule. 
By November he had set up a sys- 
tem of scheduling component parts, 
a system greeted with skepticism by 
many Washington officials. Wilson 
dug in and for two months turned 
out a record number of planes prac- 
tically single-handed. He had the 
help and backing of the industry, 
but red tape in the capital and dis- 
putes over control formed a barrier 
it took a tough man to beat. 
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FINANCIAL 

War News Upsets Air Stocks; 
Plane and Airline Issues Dip 

By ROGER WILCO 


W ith peace gossip in the air 
as a result of Mussolini's col- 
lapse, the security markets sub- 
mitted to their widest decline since 
May, 1940. All classes of aviation 
equities were well represented in the 
break. 

► Carriers Outpace Aircraft — The 
extent of damage suffered by airline 
and aircraft issues is indicated in the 
accompanying table. Surprisingly 
enough, the air carriers outpaced the 
aircraft builders on the way down. 
Losses for the week ended July 31, 
for example, ranged from 9 percent 
to 13 percent for the air transports 
and only 7 percent to 12 percent for 
the aircrafts. 

► Peace Curtailments — That the air- 
craft equities should be weak occa- 
sioned little surprise, as they are 
among the leading “war babies" in 
the market. The coming of peace 
would mean the termination of ex- 
tensive contracts and a sharp cur- 
tailment to a peacetime economy 
with all of its unknowns. 

► Short on Foresight — But why the 
sharp break in airline securities? 
Here is one of the leading “peace” 
industries of all time. Its future has 
been glamorized and heralded far 
and wide. The answer is relatively 
simple. Market prices for aircraft 
securities have long discounted the 
future. It is common knowledge 
that the aircrafts failed to partici- 
pate to anywhere near the same ex- 
tent as other groups in the rising 
markets of the past year. In short, 
aircraft prices were rarely far re- 
moved from basic considerations and 
reasonably well deflated at the time 
of Italy's collapse. 

► Overdiscounting — Prices for air 
carrier equities on the other hand, 
as indicated in this column last 
week, had a strong tendency to out- 
reach themselves. The future was 
being discounted with rampant en- 
thusiasm. As a rule, when markets 
discount prospects, many advances 
begin to represent “overdiseount- 
ing.” As a result market prices get 
out of line with basic values. At 


best, air transport securities are in 
the speculative class and any general 
market weakness makes the grou 
very vulnerable. In popular market 
parlance, “no tree ever reaches to 
the sky” and “technical reactions” 
are forever in the offing. A period 
of general market unrest, regardless 
of how caused, leads investors and 
speculators alike to become more 
realistic in their appraisals and less 
inclined to discount prices too far in 
advance. That’s what happened to 
airline equities during the last week 
in July, all because of Mussolini. 

► Builders Unshaken — It is an in- 
teresting observation that on Satur- 
day, July 30, the day of the week’s 
widest break, prices for Curtiss- 
Wright, Douglas, and Martin were 
unchanged, with Boeing off but one- 
eighth. On the other hand, Amer- 
ican Airlines broke $5.25 a share 
and Eastern, Northwest, TWA, and 
United were all off $1 or more per 
share. 


Post War Survey 

Another appraisal of the aviation 
industry’s future was indicated in a 
study just released by an investment 
firm. Hugh W. Long & Co. polled 
membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Security Dealers as to 
their views on the post-war period. 
This association represents every 
significant investment dealer in the 
United States. By nature, this group 


Market Fluctuations of 
Leading Aviation Securities 



is inclined to be realistic in its analy- 
sis of industry prospects. For this 
reason, its composite conclusions are 
particularly noteworthy. 

► Most Likely to Succeed — The in- 
vestment dealers voted heavily in 
favor of the automobile industry as 
having the most favorable post-war 
outlook. Second in choice was the 
chemical group. Third in the proces- 
sion were the air carriers. The popu- 
lar conception is inclined to vote for 
the air carriers as "most likely to 
succeed.” Realistic capital, how- 
ever, thinks otherwise and looks to 
the stable, well-entrenched automo- 
bile industry to lead the parade. 

► Least Favorable — In a similar vein, 
the security dealers classified as least 
favorable for peacetime investment 
the machine tool, railroad, and air- 
craft manufacturing industries. This 
appraisal presents no new viewpoint 
— it has been present for some time. 

► When Will the War End? — In 
passing, it is worth noting that the 
consensus of the dealers believe Ger- 
many will be defeated in 1944 ar 
Japan in 1945. On the other hand, 
a market observer for one of the 
largest New York Stock Exchange 
firms stated that considerable opin- 
ion in Wall Street veered to the view 
that the European phase of the war 
would be concluded in from three 
to six months. 

► Effect of War Views — These mili- 
tary opinions expressed by invest- 
ment people are significant in that it 
will be this type of thinking which 
will underlie market movements in 
the months ahead. Security prices 
will be sensitive to every develop- 
ment on the war fronts as the actual 
coming of peace will bring to the 
fore the impact of adjustment proe- 


2 Lines Report 

Hawaiian Airlines and Northeast 

Airlines report net incomes. 

Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., reports 
net income for 1942 of $226,153 after 
$394,043 income and excess profits 
taxes. The company showed a net 
income of $32,889 after $20,000 tax 
charges for the last half of 1941. 

Hawaiian is doing important war 
contract work for the Army and has 
carried much mail for the Post 
Office. 

Net income for 1942 of $43,393 
has been reported by Northeast Air- 
lines, Inc. The net equals 14 cents 
each on 300,000 common shares. The 
company reported a net income of 
6 cents a common share for the year 
ended June 30, 1942. 
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EDITORIAL 


Canada Takes a Stand 


C anada's Prime Minister King has made good his 
promise of several months ago that Trans-Canada 
Air Lines would become an international air carrier. 
Trans-Canada is the Canadian government’s airline. It 
began trans-Atlantic service a few days ago. 

Another promise of Mr. King's has yet to be fulfilled, 
and won’t be without a struggle in the Dominion. 

The Prime Minister in a public statement last year 
promised that Trans-Canada would be the only 
Canadian airline which will be allowed to operate 
foreign schedules after the war. 

Canadian Pacific interests plan to fight that decision 
to the last ditch. This company, which operated its 
steamers all over the world prior to the war, has ac- 
quired a network of western Canadian air routes and 
has no intention of settling down as a feeder line opera- 
tor for all time. 

The whole matter undoubtedly will come up in the 
Canadian Parliament and be settled there. That’s 
democracy. The Canadian picture deserves the keen- 
est scrutiny by the U.S. air transport industry for any 
advance indications of possible secret "diplomacy" on 
the part of our own government. This is so despite 
the fact that in this case the "independent” operator 
fighting government monopoly is a steamship com- 
pany, and in this country wouldn't be permitted to 
operate an airline today. 

This much at least is significant — the people of 
Canada know exactly where their government stands 
today on this subject. The issues are clear-cut and 


Strange Case of 

T he Army is tapering off production of the Martin 
B-26 Marauder, according to the Truman Commit- 
tee. The Martin plants will be used for other types of 
aircraft. 

The Marauder, with the North American Milchell, 
is one of the two greatest medium bombers in the 
world. Even the British admit it. The highly critical 
Truman Committee has to concede that it has “high 
performance both in speed and in load-carrying ca- 
pacity, and according to most reports is an exception- 
ally fine plane in the air . . .” 

Furthermore, the Truman group admits that “As a 
fighting airplane most pilots who know it like it, and 
improvements have been made on it. It has accom- 
plished many important missions. . . ." 

The OWI last October in its careful presentation of 
the case for and against U. S. warplanes described the 
B-26 as "A battle-tested plane in general comparable 
with the characteristics and performance of the B-25. 
No nation but the U. S., so far as is known, has so ef- 
ficient a plane in its class.” OWI did not ever refer to 
the safety factor in the case of the B-26. 

Two charges are made by the Truman Committee 

26 


the contestants are lined up. 

Our own government has given no such assurance to 
its people and no one knows even in Washington 
where we shall stand on the matter. The whole sub- 
ject is being considered as a political bargaining 
weapon and, like so many delicate political problems, is 
clothed in secrecy, with anonymous principals attend- 
ing unannounced meetings and secret memoranda in 
highly legalistic language being passed out from the 
State Department to a few high officials. 

All of this undercover maneuvering may result in a 
workable plan which will give our most efficient air- 
lines an opportunity to meet the immediate demand 
after the war for world air routes. But the manner in 
which the government has conducted its examination 
to date is sufficient cause for the existing suspicion that 
secret agreements and commitments with Britain, 
Canada, or both, may be in prospect. 

This much is certain. The governments of both 
Britain and Canada now fully expect to own and con- 
trol their airlines radiating from their shores. Those 
who fear most that we are formulating secret agree- 
ments with either or both of these countries are con- 
vinced that the U. S. government must also have be- 
hind it for such bargaining purposes an airline or air 
system which it owns partly or completely. 

As in Canada, the whole business must be brought 
into the open — the sooner the better. And better vol- 
untarily by the Administration than under duress from 
a Congress fighting mad. 


the "Marauder” 

against the Marauder: It is expensive and it is unsafe. 
Both sound strange. This is the first instance we know 
about in which cost has been given out as a reason for 
discontinuing production of an excellent warplane 
which is turning in a fine battle record. Any good 
fighting plane is expensive; winning a war is ex- 
pensive. 

The charge that the ship is dangerous was first made 
many months ago when production started. The army 
replied heatedly to these accusations with official state- 
ments. It was only a matter of more careful pilot 
training, it was stated. Pilots who know how to fly it 
swear by the Marauder. Recent dispatches from the 
front by the North American Newspaper Alliance and 
the Associated Press bear the Army out on these points. 

If the B-26 has been improved, as the Truman Com- 
mittee admits, and if the ship is still smashing the 
enemy on all battle fronts, as communiques indicate 
daily, something would seem to be radically wrong 
with the Army's Pilot Training Program. Certainly 
the explanation for discontinuing the Marauder is un- 
convincing. 

Robert H. Wood 
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ANOTHER AVIATION “FIRST” FOR GENERAL TIRE 



general 

Defiect- 0-G ruGE 


IN USE BY THE 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


First scientific answer to ‘‘How Much 
Air Pressure” in Aircraft Tires . . . 



(Low Profile) airt 
era of accuracy ir 
The General Deflect-O-Gauge is made of high quality 
steel, plated for protection . . . calibrations are easy to read 
. . . spirit level on base assures correct readings. Comes 
packed in a sturdy, attractive wooden case, the General 
Deflect-O-Gauge can be assembled in 10 seconds. For fur- 
ther information, fill out the coupon and mail to Aviation 
Division, General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

AVIATION DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 


NO OSUG AT,ON 


• Out of The General Tire & Rubber Company's long, 
practical experience in the design and manufacture of 
aircraft tires and other aviation products, comes this new, 
scientific instrument for designating correct aircraft tire 
pressures . . . regardless of load! 


The General Deflect-O-Gauge, developed by aircraft tire 
engineers, takes up where the ordinary "air-pressure” 
gauge leaves off! Easy to use . . . but a precision instrument 
that measures tire deflection. Indicates absolutely accurate 
limits for variable takeoff loads on all Type I, (Smooth 
Contour), Type II, (High Pressure), Type III, (Low 
Pressure), Type IV, (Extra-low Pressure) and Type VI, 





MSM. 


Transoceanic Fighters 


T HE fish-shaped sheet metal stamp- 
ings shown in inset will be elec- 
trically welded into supplementary 
gasoline tanks of the droppable type, to 
increase the range of Lockheed Light- 
ning P-38s and enable them to fly over 
oceans for quick delivery to far-flung 
battlefronts. 

Impressive, too, is the improvement 
in performance of Airline planes of 
all types resulting from the use of 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. In fact: 
More revenue airline miles in the 


U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many important fields, a few 
of which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Aviation Engineer will 
gladly help you select Texaco Aviation 
Products— available at leading airports 
in the 48 States. Phone the nearest 
Texaco distributing point, or write 
The Texas Company, Aviation Divi- 
sion, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 

* More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 



TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT - CBS HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


